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‘‘ Friends formerly had fivemeeting houses on 
this Island ; the members attached to the Society 
were at one time very numerous. When George 
Fox visited this colony in 1681, he publicly and 
privately labored in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity ; and urged upon those who held slaves, 
that it was their duty to treat them with kind- 


ness and mercy, and to give them their freedom 
in due time, declaring that they werethe common 
objects of salvation, and should betreated as the 


offspring of one universal Father. With such 
considerations as these, he taught that moral and 
religious instruction should be equally extended 
to the slave, as to the master. His is the praise 
of having first attempted, amidst obloquy and 
suffering, to preach the gospel in this Island to 
the poor African slave. Instead of listening to 
these harmless suggestions, and permitting the 
operation of Christian principles to effect a cure 
for the increasing evils of slavery, the advocates 
of the system raised a torrent of opposition against 
him and his friends, charging them with exciting 
the slaves to insurrection, and sowing the seeds 
of dissatisfaction and distrust. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor of the Island, George 
Fox calls those charges a ‘ wicked slander’ on the 
Society. Well satisfied that the inculeation of 
sound religious principles, with the restoration of 
legitimate rights, was not only a duty, but con- 
stituted the greatest safeguard of the peace and 
happiness of the colony, these early pioneers in 
the work of emancipation arduously labored 
to meliorate the condition of their fellow men, 
who were suffering under cruel bondage. The 
opposition to their measures was so strong, that 
it led to repeated prohibitory laws, some of which 
possess the harshest features of persecution By 
an examination of the Colonial Records, we dis- 
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covered that, in 1676, a law was passed forbid- 
ding Friends taking the colored people to places 
of public worship; and in 1678, a law was passed 
making it a penal offence for a member of our 
Society to preach at a public meeting. The pre- 
ambles to these enactments go to show, that the 
free spirit of Quakerism was inimical to the 
system of slavery, and that both could not be 
tolerated in thesame community. Such was the 
current of opposition against which our unoffend- 
ing forefathers had to contend. The efforts of 
the different sects, who attempted to prove that 
the African mind was susceptible of religious 
and moral refinement, were long and openly op- 
posed, and their benevolent exertions were 
narrowed down to a very limited sphere until the 
act of emancipation in 1836. Happily, a better 
day has dawned npon this people. Efforts are 
now being made to educate them, and to open a 
path for them to a higher rank and station among 
their fellow men.” 

Second mo. 5th. “ Visited another of the 
Mico schools, in Bridgetown, at which one hun- 
dred and forty children were receiving the rudi- 
ments of an education.” 

“This evening we had a meeting at Green 
Park, where a large company of people assembled. 
It was held at an unfinished dwelling house 
which was offered for the purpose. The greater 
part of the congregation were obliged to remain 
outside, but within hearing. The more we mingle 
with the poor and illiterate people of these 
Islands, (and many of our meetings have been 
chiefly composed of them,) we are made thank- 
ful that our lot has been cast among them. The 
deep attention they manifest on all occasions, and 
their continual expressions of gratitude, that we 
had been led among them to labor in the love of 
the gospel, give evidence that it has been ap- 
preciated by them.” 

“We had numerous meetings in and around 
Bridgetown, and one at Sharon, a Moravian 
settlement about five miles distant. With all 
these opportunities we felt well satisfied. Our 
reward was the reward of peace; the conscious- 
ness of having discharged our duty, and in so 
doing, to feel that our labors had the salutary 
effect to encourage the honest inquirer after 
truth, in the way of well-doing. Having con- 
eluded our services, we made an arrangement 
with the Captain of a small schooner to convey 
us to Trinidad. Went on board about 2 o’clock 
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P. M., and having a pleasant breeze, were soon 
leaving Barbadoes.”’ 

Trinidad. 

‘Qn first day morning the 14th of Second 
month, we landed in Port of Spain. This is one 
of the finest townsinthe West Indies, the streets 
are laid off at right angles, having good side-walks 
and many of them beautifully shaded with trees ; 
a delightful avenue of large trees near the bay 
is fenced in and is used as a promenade by the 
citizens. The town is nearly surrounded by 
very high hills covered with a wilderness of per- 
petual verdure. Ata meeting we held in the 
evening, a large number of American emigrants 
were present ; they had heard of our arrival, and 
seemed delighted to see us. The merchants and 
planters seem ready to promote the object of our 
visit.” 

“‘ A ride to Savannah Grande, to the locations 
of American emigrants was peculiarly pleasant. 
The grandeur of a tropical forest is witnessed on 
this route. Trees of immense magnitude are 
seen with trunks covered with parasitic verdure ; 
many of these singular plants shooting out clus- 
ters of beautiful flowers. Vines dropping from 
towering branches stand around these trunks, 
like planted columns, without a branch, for 
seventy or eighty feet in height, and from ten to 
twelve inches in diameter. Palms of various 
kinds grow luxuriantly, and amidst the rich as- 
semblage, the Bois Immortelle, with its clusters 


of orange colored blossoms, stdnds unrivalled. 


This is also called ‘Les Marie Caco’,—the 
mother of the coaco. As in all the coaco planta- 
tions, this beautiful tree is planted for its shade, 
as the coaco needs security from the strength of 
the sun’s rays. The nest of the ingeneous corn- 
bird hung pendant from many branches, secure 
from the marauding monkey which abounds in 
these forests. On some estates a hunter is almost 
constantly employed to protect the canes from 
the depredations of monkeys and other animals. 
The Lappo, a species of hare, are numerous, as 
also the Peccary or wild hog, which is taken in 
abundance. The Tiger-cat is a native, as is also 
the Boa Constrictor, which, with other serpents; 
is considered harmless. Parrots are numerous. 
The mountain cabbage, the prince among trees, 
it was a pleasure to perceive, had been generally 
. spared by the wood-cutter. Many were seen 
raising their noble columnar trunks of feathery 
crowns in almost every field. One of immense 
height attracts attention on the approach to 
Phillipine, (an estate of Dr. St. Louis Philips, 
an educated and intelligent colored man, who 
had been taught in the best schools of Scotland, 
and graduated at the Medical College of Edin- 
burgh.) It may been seen at the distance of 
several miles. It rises near the mansion with a 
slender column to the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet ; one hundred and thirty of which isa 
smooth surface.” 
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Third mo. 1st. ‘On this Island as on others 
we have visited, our openings for meetings in- 
crease, the longer we tarry. The people are 
anxious for us to delay our departure, desiring 
other religious opportunities. We felt, however, 
that our services here were drawing to a close. 
We had a parting meeting in Port of Spain this 
evening, which was a season of divine favor, and 
in which we were enabled to encourage those as- 
sembled to individual faithfulness to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, that by love and good 
works they might show themselves believers in 
the gospel of Christ, for the love of which we 
have been constrained to visit them, and in which 
we could bid them an affectionate farewell.” 

Third mo. 2d. ‘* Having closed our religious 
services upon this Island, we made arrangements 
to sail today for St. Thomas. Many of our 
friends called to bid us farewell, whose parting 
salutations seemed to be the expression of a warm 
and affectionate interest in our welfare, and a 
sincere desire that we might, when our mission 
was completed, return in peace to our homes. 
Among others who came to see us this morning 
was 2 Mahometan priest, named Emir Samba 
Makumba, with whom we had an interesting in- 
terview, and obtained from him a brief history 
of himself and his people now resident upon this 
Island, where they continued to worship after 
the manner of their fathers according to the 
precepts of the Koran. He is about sixty-six 
years old, his hair and beard, which he has 
allowed to grow long, are white. He wore the 
habit of his order, a flowing white tunic. Samba 
could speak several languages ; he addressed us 
in Arabic, pronouncing the benediction of the 
Mahometans on those they esteem as people of 
God. Afterwards he conversed in French, and 
our friend H. L. Jobity interpreted forus. His 
countenance was remarkably serene, and although 
he had been a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief, yet his face was lighted with asmile. He 
was by descent a chief and a priest among the 
Mandingoes in Africa, but in early life he was 
taken captive in one of those intestine wars 
which are unhappily occasioned among the native 
tribes in Africa by the slave trade. He belonged 
to the tribe Fullah Tauro, which engaged in a 
war with six other tribes to prevent them, as he 
said, from carrying on the slave trade. The 
Mahometans are forbidden to make slaves of 
those of their own faith, and when any of their 
people are concerned in this traffic they believe 
their religion requires them to put a stop to it 
by force. It was for this purpose a war was com- 
menced by the Fullahs against these others tribes, 
and in this war Samba was taken prisoner and 
sold as a slave. He was brought to this Island 
at the age of twenty-one years, and was pur- 
chased from a slave ship by a French planter, 
who gave him the name of Simon Boissere. 
Possessing a superior mind, he was soon placed 
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by his master as superintendent of his planta- 
tion. Laboring faithfully, and opportunities 
being afforded him, he soon earned a sufficient 
sum of money to purchase his freedom. Insti- 
gated by his example and advice, others of his 
conntrymen also succeeded in securing their free- 
dom. They then formed themselves into an as- 
sociation to maintain their religious profession, 
Samba acting as their priest. Their next effort 
was to purchase small tracts of land, upon which 
they erected habitations, and were thus enabled, 
by the produce of their gardens, &c., to support 
themselves respectably. Having secured com- 
fortable homes, they turned their attention to 
their suffering brethren in captivity. Liberal 
subscriptions were made among them for this 
benevolent object, and when a slave ship arrived 
at the colony, Samba and his friends were the 
first on board to inquire for Mandingoes, and if 
there were any among the captives, they ransomed 
them immediately. Up to the time of the de- 
claration of freedom, they had released from bond- 
age upwards of five hundred in Trinidad alone. 
Their operations were also extended to other 
islands. There are several hundreds of them at 
present on this island, and although they con- 
tinue their form of faith and worship, they are 
noticed for their habits of temperance and ex- 
emplary deportment. In this respect they have 
been as lights to their professing Christian 
neighbors. » The old man said he mourned over 
the condition of the Christian world ; he regretted 
that their youth were in danger of being drawn 
away by the evil practices of the Christians. He 
thought it safe to judge people by their actions, 
and when he saw the Christians holding those of 
their own faith in slavery, engaging in wars with 
members of their own church, and addicted to 
habits of intemperance, all of which the Koran 
forbids, he thought it was sufficient evidence that 
the religion of Mahomet was superior to the reli- 
gion of Anna Bissa, (Jesus Christ.) We told 
him we understood the religion of Jesus as for- 
bidding all these practices, but that the pro- 
fessors of the religion of Christ did not live up 
to his precepts. 
slaves in your country?’ to which we replied, 
nearly three millions. At this information he 
gave a look of astonishment and indignation. 
We asked him if he believed the great God who 
made all things had placed a witness of himself 
in the hearts of all men to teach them what is 
right and what is wrong; to which he replied, 
‘Yes, certainly ; God has placed his spirit in man 
to show him good and evil, and man ought to 
obey it, for by so doing he would please his 
Maker, and be accepted of him.’ He further 
remarked, ‘It is by listening to evil suggestions 
that he becomes very wicked.” He thought the 
Christians degraded themselves by selling the 
Bible, which they consider a standard of reli- 
gious faith. ‘ You ought nct tosell yourreligion,’ 
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He inquired, ‘have you any |° 
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meaning the Bible, ‘or take pay for expounding 
it,’ meaning for preaching. We told him we did 
not do it; we came out of love and good will to see 
the people of these islands, that we might en- 
courage them to love and good works. ‘ Theii,’ 
said he, ‘ you are men of God, and I hope the 
Lord will bless your labors, and make you useful 
in spreading his truth in the world.’* It was a 
pleasure to be with this benevolent individual, 
who may be looked upon as one of the brightest 
philanthropists of the age. When we consider 
the humble sphere in which he has moved, and 
the limited means at his command for accom- 
plishing a benevolent scheme which bad for its 
object the emancipation of all his countrymen in 
captivity, (the Mandingo slaves,) and contem- 
plate the success which has attended the labors 
of Samba and his co-adjutors, this brief account 
of him will be esteemed worthy of record.” 
[To be continued.] 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO TWO YOUNG MEN. 


1815.—I think my sincere desire is, that the 
Father of mercies may take you and preserve 
you under his gracious care ; and so renew from 
time to time his enlightening influence upon 
your minds, as to enable you clearly to perceive 
the transcendant excellency there is in the truth ; 
and to engage you to prefer it, and your advance- 
ment in it, to every other thing. It is cause of 
real satisfaction to me, that you are capable of 
business and inclined to be industrious and per- 
severing. I think your attention to these law- 
ful and commendable pursuits, under due regula- 
tions and restrictions, may not only prevent your 
active minds from being drawn out after things 
leas innocent, but furnish you with ability to be 
useful to others. Nevertheless, I wish to re- 
mind and warn you, that temptations will not be 
wanting; the enemies of your own house, the 
propensities of our nature, will closely beset you 
in one shape or other, in one direction or other, 
adapting the bait to the circumstances, disposi- 
tion, and inclination. 

Under this persuasion, how solicitious I am 
that you may be circumspect, and maintain a 
daily watch ; so that preservation may be ex- 
perienced on every hand. Often bear in mind, 
I tenderly entreat you, that our great and boun- 
tiful Creator’s view, in the formation of his crea- 
ture man, was to make him completely happy, by 
the enjoyment of himself, his own presence, his 
own love, light and peace ; so that our greatest 

* We have been told by a person who was present at 
this interview, that when Samba was interrogated re- 
specting his idea of the grace of God or ‘light within,’ 
he gave this simple figure in illustration. That God 
created man good and upright, and covered his heart 
with a paste, which, while he is obedient, remains soft 
and receives readily the impressions of the divine 
finger, but when he becomes disobedient it grows hard 
and cannot be so easily written upon. 
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wisdom is to aim continually at this point, which | boy, who whistles on the green fields, whose step 
is the great end of our being. If we are thus | is elastic, and whose heart is light and gay at 
preserved, we shall endeavor to bear the trials, | his toil, while his sleep is sound and refreshing. 
afflictions, and disappointments of this life,in}] What is wealth to the invalid but a bitter 
such a manner, as may bring us day by day,| mockery which can yield no happiness. Then 
nearer and nearer to God, who is the perpetual | prize the rich boon of health, ye who possess it, 
fountain of happiness and of consolation. In| and lift your hearts in gratitude to God, even 
like manner, we shall endeavor to enjoy pros-| though your lot may be one of poverty and toil. 
perity and the comforts of this life, and the many 
blessings which surround us, in such a sweet, 
thankful, humble frame of spirit, as will be well 
pleasing in the divine sight. We may be bene-| When the mind is impressed with the belief 
fitted, 1 believe, by prosperity as well as by ad- | of the power and goodness of God, and brought 
versity, if the mind be kept in a state suited to| under the influence of that love and fear which 
our dependent condition; for dependent indeed | we owe to him, obedience to the manifestations 
we are, every moment of our days. Thus we/| of his will becomes the necessary result of this 
may be brought on our journey, whether longer | impression and influence. But, as the operation 
or shorter ; so as that, whenever the end comes, | of these principles is generally slow and gradual, 
either in middle or more advanced age, we may | and the Christian traveller has many temptations 
enter, where there is neither want, sickness nor | and difficulties to encounter, before he has reason 
pains, and where all tears are forever wiped | to believe, that “in him verily is the love of God 
away. perfected;” it is of importance to know, that 

We cannot too often look at things after this | simple obedience to the Divine will is an indis- 
manner ; we ought tv do it daily, or oftener than | pensable obligation: ‘‘ To obey is better than 
the day. It does not unfit us for the concerns | sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams; 
of time ; but it leads us to give the preference | for rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stub- 
where it is so justly due, and where our interest | borness is as iniquity and idolatry.” 


ON OBEDIENCE AND PATIENCE. 


requires us. It leads us to desire, in sincerity| Fear and love are, however, motives which are 
of heart, that divine goodness will be near us, | essential to true obedience. We find them in 
and help us in all states and conditions and under | the Holy Scriptures used to excite the minds of 
all our temptations and trials; so that we may|the people to the service of God, and to an at- 
not lose our hold of good, but may continually | tention to his commands: ‘Thou shalt fear the 
advance, as our days spend and pass away, to-| Lord thy God and serve him. Thou shalt love 
ward that which is the end and perfection of our} the Lord thy God, and keep his charge, and his 
being. W.G. | statutes, and his judgments, and his command- 
ments alway. Ye shall observe to do as the 
Lord your God hath commanded you: ye shail 
not turn aside to the right-hand or to the left ; 
Heaven never granted a richer boon than/| that ye may live, and that it may be well with 
health ; and without it, all other blessings are| you. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God 
comparatively valueless. Yet it is often lightly | of Israel:—Obey my voice, and walk ye in all 
esteemed and carelessly thrown away, and never | my ways, that 1 have commanded you, that it 
fully appreciated until it is gone. I have seen | may be well unto you.” 
the mistress of a splendid mansion, surrounded| In the New Testament, the importance of obe- 
by every luxury which wealth can command, | dience to the Divine will and commands, is very 
lying upon her couch, pale and miserable, fret-| strongly enforced. Our blessed Redeemer man- 
ful and unhappy. Within her reach were the | ifested how little he sought the praise of men, 
most delicate viands and exquisite fruits, yet she | and how much he desired the glory of his Fath- 
could partake of none. Health was no longer | er, and the real good of mankind, when he gave 
hers. She had parted with it for the sake of| this salutary caution to his hearers: “ Not every 
gratifying her vanity, by wearing thin shoes, to) one that saith unto me Lord! Lord! shall enter 
display the beauty of her foot, and now, when | the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of my 
consumption was preying upon her, she repented | Father who is in Heaven.’ Again, he saith: 
her folly, but it was too late; and though she |‘ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
would willingly give all that she possessed, the] mand you.” And it was the observation of his 
priceless treasure could not be recalled. The| beloved disciple, “‘He that doeth the will of 
thin, ghastly-looking gentleman, who reclines in | God, abideth for ever.” 
his luxurious easy chair, with his gouty foot| Besides the particular instructions given by 
upon a pillow, sighs and groans in anguish, and | the Apostles of Christ, the general duty of obe- 
thinks of the many weary nights of pain, when | dience or keeping the Divine commands, is thus 
the bed of down and the silken covering could | enforced : “‘ Not the hearers of the law are just 
bring him no repose. How he envies the plow-| before God, but the doers of the law shall be 


HEALTH. 
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justified. Be ye doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving your ownselves. This is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments: 
and his commandments are not grievous. Here- 
by we do know that we know him, if we keep 
his commandments. He that saith, I know him, 
and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar: 
and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth 
his word, in him, verily, is the love of God per- 
fected.”” When we consider these various testi- 
monies to the importance of the practical part 
of religion; in which is necessarily involved a 
belief of its doctrines, because these are likewise 
Divine commands; we shall see the propriety of 
that conclusion, to which Solomon, after all his 
researches, was brought: “ Fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” 

Intimately connected with Obedience, is the 
duty of Patience; by which is understood the 
bearing with fortitude of mind and resignation 
to the Divine will, whatever is permitted to be- 
fal us in this probationary state of existence. — 
Obedience and Patience, or to do and suffer the 
whole will of God, may be said to comprehend 
the whole of those duties, which religion and 
virtue require. Patience therefore holds an im- 
portant place among the duties of a Christian. 
His life is aptly compared to a state of warfare, 
in which he has not only much to do, but much 
to bear. He must, in common with other men, 
submit to many privations and trials; and some- 
times his religion will subject him to more; for 
which, however, it affords an ample compensation. 
But as this compensation is not always immedi- 
ate, we are called upon by our faith, our hope, 
and our love to the Supreme Being, without 
whose providential attention we are told not a 
hair of our heads falleth to the ground, to bear 
with holy resignation, whatever he permits to be- 
fal us; and, in conformity to those excellent ex- 
amples which are transmitted to usin Holy Writ, 
to say, when sufferings and trials are our lot: 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord. Not my will 
but thine be done.” 

When our Lord was apprising his disciples of 
the afflictions which would befal them, he gave 
them this seasonable exhortation: “In your pa- 
tince possess ye your souls.” And the Apostle 
Paul says, ‘“‘ We glory in tribulations: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience ; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the Love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, 
which is given unto us. For which cause we 
faint not; for though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day: for 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us afar more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ; while we look not at the things 
that are seen, but at thethings which are not seen; 
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for the things which are seen are temporal ; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives the 
following instructive exhortations on this sub- 
ject : ‘My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. We 
have had fathers of our flesh who corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence ; shall we not much 
rather be in subjection to the Father of spirits, 
and live? For they, verily, fora few days chas- 
tened us, for their own pleasure: but he for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 
Now no chastening, for the present, seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless, afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them who are exercised thereby.” 

The Apostle James, among other exhortations 
to the duty of Patience, gives the following: 
“Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have 
spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
of suffering affliction and patience. Behold, we 
count them happy who endure. Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job, and have seen the end 
of the Lord ; that he is very pitiful, and of ten- 
der mercy.” 

As affliction is more or less the lot of humani- 
ty, it is of the utmost importance that we endea- 
vour to have our minds fortified by patience, 
which may be called the strong hold of religion 
and virtue. To this end it may be beneficial to 
us to consider, how mugh we enjoy, or may en- 
joy, and of how little we are worthy. Humility 
is the ground-work of patience. It gives light 
to the mind, and strength to the heart. “ But 
if thou faint (says Solomon) in the day of ad- 
versity, thy strength is small.” The humble, 
resigned mind knows that all things shall work 
together for good; and in times of affliction is 
enabled to say with the prophet: “ Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat, the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord; 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING EVERY DAY IDAPPY. 


When you rise in the morning, form a resolu- 
tion to make the day a happy one toa fellow 
creature. It is easily done; a left-off garment 
to the man who needs it, a kind word to the sor- 
rowful, an encouraging expression to the erring ; 
trifles in themseles light as air will do at least 
for twenty-four hours, and if you are young, de- 
pend upon it, it will tell when you are old; and 
if you are old, rest assured it will send you gent- 
ly and happily down the stream of human time 
to eternity. By the most simple arithmetical 
sum look at the result ; you send one person, on- 
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ly one, happily through the day; that is three 
hundred and sixty-five in the course of a year ; 
and supposing you live forty years only after you 
commence that course of medicine, you have 
made 14,600 human beings happy, at all 
events for a time. Now, worthy reader, is this 
not simple? It is too short for a sermon, too 
homely for ethics, and too easily accomplished 
- for you to say, 1 would if I could.”—/Sidney 
Smith. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

‘* Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

To every living being this unchangeable de- 
cree will forcibly apply. That which we now 
are, we shall soon be nolonger. Time leaves its 
impress upon all of earth, and each moment as it 
passes by, impels us onward toward the * narrow 
house appointed for the living.” It is well for 
us to consider our “latter end,” yea it is wise so 
to do; but should this make us sad and fearful ? 
Not if our mental account-book shows a daily 
care to have it rightly balanced, not if there are 
found evidences that our transgressions and short 
comings have been already marked with forgive- 
ness by the angel of mercy. Although such a 


a mind may have much to attach it to this lower | 


sphere; yet its stronger ties are found in the 
spirit-world. 
affections, are garnered in heayen; and “ where 


the treasure is, there will the heart be also.’’ | 
With such an one, truly “to die would be gain;” | 
still he will feel no anxiety as to the time of his de- | 


parture from this probationary scene. Even 


here, to the good and the upright, there is more | 
of joy than sorrow; though trials and afflictions | 
may attend his pathway, yet he will remember | 


the promise, that the Lord will deliver out of 


them all, and thus illuminated by the bright rays | 


of hope, he is prepared to digcover and appreciate 
the beautiful traces of Deity which everywhere 
surround him. 

The living green and the dried herbage, alike 
proclaim his wisdom, and his power. The noon- 
day sun and the midnight hour, equally reveal | 
his majesty and love. Oh who can live and re- | 
main unconscious, that above, beneath, and upon | 
every side, is to be felt the goodness of Him who | 
‘all space doth occupy?’? Whatshall we render | 
unto Him for all His benefits, is a query which | 
well befits our dependent condition ; and may it | 
not be answered as of old, ‘‘ He hath showed thee | 
O man what is good; and what doth the Lord | 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mer- | 
cy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


A LESSON OF SOLOMON. 


The old man was toiling through the burden 
and heat of the day in cultivating his field with | 
his own hand, and depositing the promising seed | 
into the fruitfal lap of yielding earth. Sudden- | 
ly there stood before him, under the shade of a 


The fruits of its holiest and purest | 


| girl. 
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| huge linden tree, a vision. 

| struck with amazement. 

| “Tam Solomon,” spoke the phantom, in a 

| friendly voice. ‘“ What are you doing here, old 

| man ?” 

| If you are Solomon,” replied the venerable 
laborer, “‘ how can you ask this? In my youth 
you sent me to the ant; I saw its occupation, 
and learned from that insect to be industrious 
and to gather. What I then learned I have 
fullowed out to this hour.” 

“You have only learned half your lesson,” 

resumed the spirit. ‘“‘Go to the ant, and learn 

| from that insect, to rest in the winter of your 

| life, and to enjoy what you have gathered up.”’-— 

| German Allegory. 


The old man was 


| A TRUE SKETCH FROM “WORTH AND WEALTH &c.” 
| BN F. HUNT. 
| One day as Lawson, a merchant tailor, 
| stood at his cutting board, a poorly dressed wo- 
| man entered his shop, and approaching him, asked 
| with some embarrasment and timidity, if he 
| had any work to give out. 

‘¢ What can you do?” asked the tailor, look- 
| ing rather coldly upon his visitor. 

‘‘T can make pantaloons and vests,” replied 
the girl. 
| Have you ever worked for a merchant tai- 
lor ?” 
‘Yes, sir, I have worked for Mr. Wright.” 
** Has he nothing for you to do ?” 

““No; not just now. He has regular hands 
who always get the preference.” 

“ Did your work suit him ?” 

“* He never found fault with it.” 

“Where do you live?” 

*‘ In Cherry street at No. 

Lawson stood and mused fora short time. “I 


} ” 


have a vest here,’ he at length said, taking a 
small bundle from the shelf, “ which I want by 


| to-murrow evening at the latest. If you think 
| you can do it very neatly, and have it done in 
time, you can take it.” 

“Tt shall be done in time,” said the young 
woman, reaching out eagerly for the bundle. 

‘¢ And remember, I shall expect it made well. 
If [like your work I will give you more.” 

‘¢] will try to please you,” returned the young 
girl. 

“To morrow evening, recollect.” 

‘¢ Yes sir, I will have it done.” 

The girl turned and went quietly away. Ina 
back room in the third story of an old house in 
Cherry street, was the home of the poor sewing 
As she entered, she said in a cheerful 
voice to her sick sister: ‘‘ Mary, I have got 
work ; it is a vest, and I must have it done by 
to morrow evening.” 

“ Can you finish it in time ?”’ inquired the in- 
valid in a feeble voice. 

“Oh yes; easily.” 
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It proved to be a white Marseilles. As soon 
as the invalid sister saw this, she said, “I am 
afraid you will not be able to get it done in time, 
Ellen. You are not very fast with the needle, 
and besides, you are very far from being well.” 

‘- Don’t fear in the least, Mary ; I will do all 
I engaged to do.” 

It was after dusk the next night when Ellen 
finished the garment. She was weary and faint, 
having taken no food since morning. The want 
of everything for herself and sister, made 75 
cents, the sum which she expected to receive 
for making the garment, a treasure in her ima- 
gination. She hurried off with the vest the mo-| 
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mild way, necessity drove her to undertake a job 
that requires greater skill than she possesses. She 
certainly looked very poor.” 

“It was because she appeared so poor and 
miserable that I was weak enough to place the 
vest in her hands,” replied Lawson in a less se- 
vere tone of voice. ‘ But it was an imposition 
for her to ask for work she did not know how to 
make.” 

‘Mr. Lawson,” said the old gentleman, who 
was known as a good and pious man, “‘ we should 
not blame with too much severity, the person 
who, in extreme want, undertakes to perform a 
piece of work for which she lacks the skill. The 


- 


, 


ment it wus finished, saying to her sister, ‘‘I| fact that a young girl, like the one who was just 
will be back as soon as possible, and bring you | here, is willing, in her extreme poverty, to labor 
some cordial, and something for our supper and | instead of sinking into vice and idleness, shows 
breakfast.” | her to possess true virtue and integrity of char- 


‘‘ Here it is half-past eight o’clock, and the | 
vest is not in yet,” said the merchant in a fretful 
tone. ‘I had my doubts about the girl when I | 
gave it to her. But she looked so poor, and} 
seemed so earnest about the work, that I was) 
weak enough to intrust her with the garment.” | 
At this moment Ellen came in and laid the vest | 
on the counter, where —— Lawson was stand- | 
ing. She said nothing, neither did he. Taking 


the vest, he unfolded in a manner which plainly 
showed him not to be in a very placid frame of 
mind. ‘ Goodness !” he ejaculated, turning over | 
the garment, and looking at the girl. She shrunk | 
back from the counter and looked frightened. | 


“Well, this is a pretty job for one to bring in!” | 
said the tailor in an excited tone of voice; “a 


acter; and that we should be willing to encour- 
age, even at some sacrifice. Work is slack now, 
as you are aware, and there is but little doubt 
that she had been to many places seeking em- 
ployment before she came to you. It may be that 
she and others are dependent upon the receipt 
of the money that was expected to be paid for 
the making of the vest you hold in your hand. 
The expression as she turned away, her lingering 
steps, her drooping form, and her whole demean- 
or, had in them a language which to!d me all 
this, and even more.” 

A change came over the tailor’s countenance. 
“T didn’t think of that,” fell in a low tone from 
his lips. 

“T did not think you did, brother Lawson,” 


pretty job indeed !’’ at the same time tossing the | said his monitor, we are all more apt to think of 
vest away in angry contempt, and walking off to | ourselves than others. The girl promised the 
another part of the store. | vest this evening, and so far as that was con- 

Ellen remained at the counter. At length he’ cerned, she performed her contract. Is the vest 


said to her, “ you need not stand there, Miss, 


thinking Lam going to pay you for ruining a} 


job. 
customer. 
the vest, but there is no hope for that; so take 
yourself off and never let me set eyes on you 
again. 


| 


| 


made very badly ?” 
Lawson took up the garment and examined it 


It is bad enough to lose my material and | more closely. “‘ Well I can’t say that it is badly 
In justice you should pay me for | 


| done. 


} 


But it is dreadfully soiled and rumpled ; 
| and it is not as neat a job as it should be, nor at 
| all such as I wished it.” 

“ All this is very annoying, of course ; but 


Ellen made no reply ; she turned round, raised | still, we should be willing to make some excuse 


her hands to her forehead, and bursting into 
tears, walked slowly away. 

After Ellen had gone, —— Lawson returned 
to the front part of the store, and taking up che 
vest, brought it to where an elderly man was sit- 
ting, and holding it towards him, said by way of 
apology for the part he had taken in the little 
scene, *‘ That is a beautiful article for a gentle- 
man to wéar, isn’t it?” The man made no reply, 
and the tailor, after a short pause added, “ I re- 
fused to pay her asa matter of principle. She 
knew she could not make the garment, when she 
took it away. She will be more careful how she 
tries to impose herself upon customer tailors as a 
good vest-maker.” 

“Perhaps,” said the elderly gentleman in a 


for the short-coming of others. The poor girl 
may have a sick mother or sister to attend to, 
which constantly interrupted her, and under such 
circumstances, you could hardly wonder if the 
garment should eome somewhat soiled from un- 
der her hands. All this may be the case ; and 
if so, you could not find it in your heart to speak 
unkindly to the poor creature, much less turn 
her away angrily, and without the money she 
had toiled for so earnestly.” 

‘‘T did’nt think of that,’ was murmured in a 
low suppressed tone of voice. 

Ellen, on returning home, entered the room, 
and without uttering a word, threw herself upoa 
the bed, by the side of her sick sister, and bury- 
ing her face in a pillow, endeavored to smother 
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the sobs that came up convulsively from her 
bosom. 

Mary asked no questions. She understood 
the cause of Ellen’s agitation. It told her that 
she had been disappointed in her expectation of 
receiving the money for the work. 

Just at that moment there was a knock at the 
door, but no voice bade the applicant for admis- 
sion enter. “[t was repeated, but it met with no 
response. Then the latch was lifted, the door 
swung open, and the tailor stepped into the 
room. 

The sound of feet aroused the distressed sis- 
ters, and Ellen raised herself up and looked at 
the merchant, with a countenance suffused with 
tears. 


“T feel that I did wrong in speaking to you | 
in the way that I did,” said Lawson, advancing | 


| slavery, abounds in extravagance, and conflicts 


tvwards the bed, and holding out to Ellen the 
money she had earned. ‘Here is the price of 
the vest. It was better made than I first thought 
it was. To-morrow I will send you some more 
work. Try to cheer up.” 

Finding his presence embarrassing, he with- 





drew, leaving the two sisters so deeply affected, | 
that they could but look at him with thankful- | 


ness. Shortly after they received a basket, in 
which was nourishing food, and a sum of money 
to procure such articles as might be neccessary 
for the sick sister. Though no one’s name was 


sent with it, they were not in any doubt as to} 


the individual who sent it. 


Lawson was not an unfeeling man, but like | : 
| we must condemn, but let us not tacitly acknow- 


too many others in the world, he did not always 
think. 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 27, 1856. 


We published in No. 22 of this periodical, an 
essay on voting by J. W. with a note from a sub- 
scriber intimating a desire to hear the different 
views of Friends on this important subject. 

Though it was not our design to open our 
columns to controversy, we were willing to give 
expression to the various sentiments of our cor- 
respondents ; but so many communications have 
been received, we are under the necessity of 
omitting several articles for fear of lengthening 
the discussion unprofitably. 

We admit weighty arguments have been ad- 
duced on both sides. Friends, equally concerned, 
may embrace different views on this subject, and 
we know of no better way than to leave each one 
to be “ fully persuaded in his own mind.” . 

For ourselves we have long been of the opinion, 
that while our government is conducted upon 
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principles so totally at variance with those which 
we as a Society profess, we cannot consistently 
take any part in its administration. We do not 
see how we can vote for men who acknowledge 
no higher law than political economy or selfish 
ambition, nor actively engage in a government 
based upon principles so adverse to our own. 
The very initiation of our chief officer conflicts 
with one of our important testimonies; he pub- 
licly takes an oath to discharge the duties that 
may devolve upon him, and thus to secure the 
faith of the nation, he infringes the sacred com- 
mand, “Swear not at all.” Our government, 
under its present organization, acknowledges and 
sustainsa hireling ministry, sanctions war, defends 


with almost every testimony which we hold dear. 
Living in the daily enjoyment of very many in- 
estimable privileges, and in our section of the 
country not exposed to personal suffering for 
conscience sake, we overlook the latent evils that 
abound. We forget that by the purchase of any 
imported article for which duty is paid, we add 


| to the treasury of the nation, and contribute to 


the support of its protective and defensive armies. 
While we are thus circumstanced, we can 
scarcely avoid a participation in the evils which 


ledge them as just. Itis our right, it is our 


— | duty to testify against iniquity. Though the 
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political arena may be closed against many of 
our members, yet there are “fields white unto 
harvest, and the laborers are few.” If our prin- 
ciples are sterling, we will resist the defilements 
of the world, and no false zeal can betray us into 
a spirit that truth will not warrant. We believe 
if we are individually concerned to attend to the 
monitor within, it will be a guide of unerring 
wisdom, that will conduct us safely through 
every time of difficulty, and enable us to mani- 
fest by precept and example that we are in the 
world but not of its spirit. 


Diep, On Fourth day, the 17th of 9th mo., after a 
few days of illness, Emily, eldest daughter of Benja- 
minand Grace Coleman, in her twentieth year. On 
6th day tke mortal remains were taken to Friends 
meeting house, Byberry, where a solemn meeting was 
held andwherein testimonies were borne, and the call 
went forth, be ye ready to enter in with the bridegroom 
when he comenth; afier which the corpse was con- 
veyed tothe silent grave, attended by a large gath- 
ering of friends and afflicted relatives. Her loss will 
be deeply felt in the circle in which she moved; be- 
ing beloved and respeeted by all who knew her. Well 
may it be said, “in the midst of life we are in death.” 
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Diep, On First day, the 24th ult., at the residence 
of her brother, Randal Pratt, in Marple township, 
Del. Co., Onpau Pratt, in the 58th year of her age. 


, On 6th day Ist of 8th mo. last, Wittiam H., 
son of Charles and Matilda Stokes of Moorestown, N. 
J., aged about ten months. 


For Friends* Intelligencer. 
ON VOTING. 


The writer is not at liberty to engage in a dis- 
pute upon the subject of Friends voting ; but is 
at liberty to write what may follow. 


“Tf any man have an ear, let him hear. He 
that leadeth into captivity, shall go into captivity; 
he that killeth with the sword, must be killed 
with the sword. Here is the patience and faith 
of the saints.” ev. xiii. ix. and x. 


The true Friend believes that a// should, with 
the assistance of the spirit of truth, cultivate the 
ear of the mind until they realize they are pos- 
sessed of one which hears what the spirit saith 
unto the churches. The church is the temple, 
which temple we are; as says the Apostle. 


“Yeare the temple of the living God; as 
God hath said, I will dwell in them and walk in 
them ; and [ will be their God and they shall be 
my people.” And if we are his people, we shall 
acknowledge with the prophet Isaiah, “ unto us 
the child is born, and unto us the* son is given : 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder : 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
seller, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace: of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end.” It 
was upon this child born, and son given, that 
George Fox faithfully relied; and it kindled 
in him a flame which did shine to the world 
about him, as “a light in a dark place.” It eru- 
cified the natural; and gloried in the fulness of 
its own life in him. He was the instrament to 
acknowledge it to be the Christ, because he knew 
it to be the power of God. Those of the letter 
faith sought his life in consequence. Says his bi- 
ographer of him: 

“Here going into the house of a friendly man, 
the people rushed in after him, so that the house 
soon was filled ; and amongst the rest was also 
this false accuser, who said openly before all the 
people, that George Fox said he was Christ ; and 
that he had got witnesses to prove the same. 
George Fox, kindled with zeal, stepped upon the 
table, and said to the people, that Christ was in 
them, except they were reprobates ; and that it 
was Christ, the eternal power of God, that spoke 
in him at that time unto them; not that he was 
Christ. This gave general satisfaction, except to 
the false accuser himself, to whom George Fox 


*iIt reads the child and the son, in the Hebrew, and 
not a child and a son, as in the English version. 
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said, that he was a Judas, and that Judas’ end 
should be his; and that that was the word of 
the Lord through him (Fox) tohim. . . . . But 
very remarkable it was, this Judas shortly after 
hanged himself, and a stake was driven into the 
grave.” I cite this—and many more equally 
striking occurrences with him, and others of his 
time, might be cited—to show that the power of 
the Lord was with them, and dwelt in them, and 
that they were not reprobates, but workers in 
righteousness. They realized the substance of 
the promise, “I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.” And they saw—as the true fol- 
lowers of this same blessed light, life, power or 
Christ within, see in this day—that if they should 
put their trust in man, as the strong arm of flesh, 
they would sell their birth-right, with a more 
mighty power, and fall to one whose armor is 
carnal and physical; whose reward is death and 
woe. 

In the year 1685 there was imprisoned in Eng- 
land and Wales, in the Catholic and Protestant 
loathsome dungeons, 1460 of the men and wo- 
men who had been called together, by the power 
of God, to bear a testimony against a superficial 
religion, which was but the mythology of a hire- 
ling priesthood. Of these some had passed day 
and night, for years, others for months, in the 
dark, damp and filthy places assigued them by 
their cruel persecutors and oppressors, yet, their 
fathers and sons, who were at liberty, and in the 
faith, sought not their fathers’, mothers’, brothers’ 
and sisters’ liberation by taking part in politics. 
They fought not—yet they faltered not. . Think 
we, had the oppressors tendered those in the faith 
who were at liberty, clothes to wear and food to 
eat, the production of those in bonds, they would 
have worn and eaten of them; and given in ex- 
change their gold and silver, that it might be run 
about the guards of the prison door lock? “They 
fought not.”” But plead the cause of truth, and 
for the freedom of these, with a language hinged 
upon the power of God. They feared not king 
or prince, but proclaimed God’s eternal truth ; 
not in their qwn time or way, but as the way 
was opened by the Lord ; they swung as scepters 
in his hand ; piercing the hearts of many, whom 
the language of mortal tongue had never befdre 
touched. It was by this means these 1460 were 
set at liberty by the Catholic, King James 2d.* 
Those who pled for liberty of body, and freedom 
of speech, had ears, they therefore did not lead 
into captivity. 

It is by our not heeding the small monitions in 
our own bosoms, in the beginning, that we go 
astray, and while alienated, we cannot hear or 
comprehend what the spirit saith unto the 
churches. The Friend obeys the command of 
Christ : “ Swear not at all,” and the injunction of 


*The political office holder, does not rely on this 
power, but on the military, for his support and protec- 
tion. 
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the apostle James, “‘ above all things swear not.” 
Is it consistent then, for him to go into the outer 
court, and by his vote say who shall be the jus- 
tice of his town or district, and administer oaths? 
He also obeys the command: “thou shalt not 
kill.” How then can he designate the county 
officer, whose duty it is to cut the drop and usher 
a condemned man—guilty, or not guilty—in- 
to eternity ? he further believes the time has 
come spoken of by Isaiah, ‘“‘ And he shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many peo- 
ple; and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; na- 
tion shall not lift up the sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. Oh, house 
of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord.”’ Can he then vote for State Gov- 
ernor, who is the commander-in-chief of the State 
militia, and direct through his subordinates who 
shall deprive us of our liberty, or property, be- 
cause we cannot learn the art of war? 

Can he vote for those who hold up the consti- 
tutional right and power to say, the nation shall 
lift up the sword against another nation, for a 
matter of dollars and cents, or for what is termed 
honor? Finally, can he consistently vote for 
the commander-in-chief of all, in the person of 
the President ? 

On fathers’ sons, pause! consider lest you be 
found leaders into captivity. 

“Oh house of Jacob, come ye, let us walk in 
the light of the Lord.” M. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 9th mo. 12th, 1856. 
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TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


A friend writes us :—‘‘ The following is an 
extract from the very best philosophical work on 
the Physiology of Vegetation and the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture that has ever been pub- 
lished. I think the story is so important and of 
such public utility, that I copy it for you and 
submit it for publication.”—We give place to it 
cheerfully. The argument appears to be rea- 
sonable; but we prefer to rely uppn experience 
and results. Persons having the most practical 
knowledge upon the subject, differ in their 
opinions as to the best period for transplanting ; 
but are generally ready to concede that muck 
depends upon the variety of the tree, its size, the 
nature of the soil, and the degree of care ob- 
served in the operation. We have known equal 
success to be attained in autumn and spring ; and 
again partial failures in both. We believe that 
where a tree is transplanted as it ought to be, it 
makes very little difference whether it is done in 
October, November or March. 

As soon as man attempted to beautify his resi- 
dence with trees planted round it, he would 
naturally obtain them from the woods, and he 
then would find that, of many that he removed, 
all or some at least would die; if, however, he 


persevered, he would at last discover that while 
constant failure attended his efforts at one time, 
comparative success would crown them at 
another ; and he would thus be led to investigate, 
according to his skill, the causes of his success 
or failure. Out of this would grow in time the 
art of transplanting—one of the most important 
operations of the gardener. If there is any one 
part of the art of Horticulture, in which post 
hoc has been mistaken for propter hoc more com- 
monly than another, it is surely in what concerns 
transplantation. And yet the rationale is simple 
enough, if we do not labor to render it confused 
by imaginary refinements. 

When a plant is taken out of the ground for 
transplanting, its roots are necessarily more or 
less injured by the process, and consequently it 
is less able to support the stem than it was be- 
fore the mutilation took place. But the impor- 
tance of roots to plants is not alike at all seasons ; 
in summer, when there is the greatest demand 
upon them in consequence of the perspiration of 
the foliage, they are most essential; in winter, 
when the leaves have fallen, they are compara- 
tively unimportant, as is evident from a very 
common case. Let a limb of a tree be cut off in 
full leaf in June, its foliage will presently wither, 
the bark will shrivel and dry up, and the whole 
will speedily perish ; but if a similar limb is cut 
off in November, when its foliage has naturally 
fallen off, it will exhibit no sign of death during 
winter, nor till the return of spring, when it may 
make a dying effort to recover, but the meansit 
takes to do so, namely, the emission of leaves, 
only accelerates its end. 

These two propositions really include all the 
most essential parts of the theory of transplanta- 
tion, as will presently be seen. It is the power- 
ful perspiratory action of the leaves of deciduous 
trees which renders transplanting them in a grow- 
ing state so difficult, that for practical purposes 
it may be called impossible, for the operation is 
necessarily attended by a mutilation of the roots 
which feed the leaves. At no period, then, can 
the operation be performed if such plants are 
growing. Even if the buds are only pushing, 
the process should be avoided, because immedi- 
ately after that period the demand upon the roots 
is greatest. The season, then, which ought to 
be chosen, is the period which intervenes between 
the fall of the leaf in autumn and the earliest 
part of the spring, before the sap begins to move, 
and the dry cold winds of that season to prevail ; 
so that the earliest time at which planting can 
be effected is the best, and which in all respects 
is conformable to theory. 

As soon as a plant has shed its leaves, it is as 
much at rest for the season as it will be at any 
subsequent period, unless it is frozen ; its torpor, 
indeed, is greater at that time, because its ex- 
citability is completely exhausted by the season 
of growth, and it has had no time to recover it. 
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If at that time a root is wounded, a process of 
granulation will commence, just as it does in 
cuttings; and from that granulation, which is a 
mere development of the cellular system, roots 
eventually proceed. Now, it is obvious, that 
since roots must be wounded, in the process of 
transplantation, the sooner the wound is made the 
better, because it has the longer time in which 
to heal ; and therefore the earlier in the autumn 
transplanting is effected, the less injury will be 
sustained by the plant submitted to the process; 
in the technical language of the gardener, “it 
has the more time to establish itself.”” Decidu- 
ous trees usually begin to assume their autumnal 
hue towards the end of September, and as soon 
as that has happened, they may be transplanted 
with safety. Therefore it is demonstrably clear 
from the theory deduced from the physiology of 
vegetation, that the months from September to 
December are the most favorable for transplant- 
ing deciduous trees, and that March, April and 
May are the worst. And the same periods are 
also most favorable to Evergreens. 
THE GREAT NUBIAN DESERT. 
Extract from “ A journey to Central Africa,” by Bayard 
Taylor. 

On a broad plain of burning sand, called Bahr 
bela Ma (River without Water) the mirage which 
first appeared in the Biban, presented itself un- 
der a variety of wonderful aspects. Thenceforth, 
I saw it every day for hours together, and tried 
to deduce some rules from the character of its 
phenomena. It appears on all sides except that 
directly opposite to the sun, but rarely before 9 
A. M. or after 3 P. M. The color of the appa- 
rent water is always precisely that of the sky, 
and this is a good test to distinguish it from real 
water, which is of a deeper hue. Itis seen on a 
gravelly as well as asandy surface, and often 
fills with shining pools the slight depressions in 
the soil at the bases of the hills. Where it ex- 
tends to the horizon there is no apparent line, 
und it then becomes an inlet of the sky, as if 
the walls of heaven were melting down and flow- 
ing in upon the earth. Sometimes a whole 
mountain chain is lifted from the horizon and 
hung in the air, with its reflected image joined to 
it base to base. I frequently saw, during the 
forenoon, lakes of sparkling blue water, appa- 
rently not a quarter of a mile distant. The 
waves ripple in the wind, tall reeds and water 
plants grow on the margin, and the desert rocks 
behind cast their shadows on the surface. It is 
impossible to believe it a delusion. You advance 
nearer, and suddenly, you know not how, the 
lake vanishes. There is a grayish film ever the 
spot, but before you decide whether the film is 
in the air or in your eyes, that too disappears, 
and you see only the naked sand. What you 
took to be reeds and water plants, probably shows 
itself to be a streak of dark gravel. The most 
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probable explanation of the mirage which I 
could think of, was, that it was actually a reflec- 
tion of the sky upon a stratum or neated air 
next the sand. 

I found the desert life not only endurable, but 
very agreeable. No matter how warm it might 
be at mid day, the night was always fresh and 
cool, and the wind blew strong from the north 
west during the greater part of the time. “The 
temperature varied from 50° to 55° at 6 A. M., 
and 80° to 85° at2 P. M. The extremes were 
47° and 100°. So great a change of tempera- 
ture every day was not so unpleasant as might 
be supposed. In my case, nature seemed to make 
a special provision in order to keep the balance 
right. During the hot hours of the day I never 
suffered inconvenience from the heat, but up to 
85° felt sufficiently cool. I seemed to absorb 
the rays of the sun, and as night came on, and 
the temperature of the air fell, that of my skin 
rose, till at last I glowed through and through 
like a live coal. It was a peculiar sensation 
which I never felt before, but was rather pleas- 
ant than otherwise. My face, however, which 
was alternately exposed to the heat radiated from 
the sand, and the keen morning wind, could not 
accommodate itself to so much contraction and ex- 
pansion. The skin cracked and peeled off more 
than once, and I was obliged to rub it daily with 
butter. I mounted my dromedary with a “shin- 
ing morning face,” until from alternate butter- 
ing, it attained the hue and crispness of a well 
basted partridge. 

I soon fell into a regular routine of travel, 
which, during all my after experiences of the de- 
sert, never became monotonous. I rose at dawn 
every morning, bathed my eyes with a handfull 
of the precious water, and drank a cup of coffee. 
After the tent had been struck and the camels la- 
den, I walked ahead for two hours, often so far in 
advance that 1 lost sight and hearing of the cara- 
van. I found an unspeakable fascination in the 
sublime solitude of the desert. I often beheld 
the sun rise, when within the wide ring of the 
horizon there was no other living creature to be 
seen. He came up like a god in awful glory, 
and it would have been a natural act had I cast 
myself upon the sand and worshipped him. The 
sudden change in the coloring of the landscape, 
at his appearance—the lighting up of the dull 
sand into a warm golden hue, and the tintings 
of purple and violet on the distant porphyry hills 
—was a morning miracle, which I never beheld 
without awe. The richness of this coloring made 
the desert beautiful ; it was too brilliant for deso- 
lation. The scenery, so far from depressing, in- 
spired and exhilarated me. I never felt the sen- 
sation of physical health and strength in such 
perfection, and was ready to shout from morning 
till night from the overflow of happy spirits. 
The air is an elixir of life, as sweet and pure and 
refreshing as that which the first man breathed 
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there are no exhalations from moist earth, vege- 
table matter or the smokes and steams which 
arise from the abode of men, to stain its purity. 
This air, even more than its silence and solitude, 
is the secret of one’s attachment to the desert. 
It is a beautiful illustration of the compensating 
care’ of Providence, which leaves none of the 
waste places of the earth without some atoning 
glory. Where all the pleasant aspects of nature 
are wanting—where there is no green thing, no 





















































a rock to shicld the wanderer in the blazing noon 
—God has breathed upon the wilderness his 
sweetest and tenderest breath, giving clearness 
to the eye, strength to the frame, and the most 
joyous exhilaration to the spirits. 









































THE RESURRECTION FLOWER. 


Among the curiosities of the floral kingdom, 
none is more truly extraordinary than that which 














which has been recently brought to this country, 
from the East, by Dr. I. Deck. From Professor 
Torrey we learn that, although the flower is very 
rare indeed, everywhere, and has been but seldom 
seen in this country, yet Bishop Wainwright 
procured two while he was travelling in Egypt, 
and Dr. Torrey himself possesses a specimen. 
The history of the flower possessed by Dr. Deck 
he states as follows: “ More than eight years 
ago, while on a professional engagement in ex- 
ploring some lost emerald and copper mines in 
Upper Egypt, he was of medical service to an 
Arab, who, in return, presented him a stem, on 
which were two seemingly dried up seed vessels 
of some plant. He was assured, many years 
previously the treasure had been taken from an 
Kgyptian mummy, a female high-priestess, and 
was esteemed a great rarity, as few had been ob- 
tained in the last century. The Doctor was 
further informed that, if properly cared for, the 
flower would never decay. Of the truth of its 
being discovered on the breast of an Egyptian 
priestess, there are many doubts, for the Arabs 
are proverbial for exaggeration ; but that it will, 
comparatively speaking, never decay, if properly 
eared for, seems to be confirmed by the extra- 
ordinary fact that, for more than eight years, it 
has accompanied Dr. Deck in all his wanderings, 
has been displayed and expanded to the gaze of 
the curious more than a thousand times without 
any diminution of its extraordinary properties, 
has been examined by some of the most eminent 
philosophers and travellers of this country and 
of Europe, and as yet no positive position has 
been assigned to it in the botanical kingdom. 
Baron Humbolgt, to whom Dr. Deck presented 
the twin flower, acknowledges that, in his ex- 
tensive travels in all parts of the world, he had 
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on the morning of creation. You inhale the 
unadulterated elements of the atmosphere, for 


fount for the burning lip, scarcely the shadow of 






is termed the resurrection flower, a specimen of 











met with nothing like it in the vegetable king- 
dom, and nothing so truly wonderful. 

Its origin, its location, and the plant bearing 
it, are entirely involved in mystery. The attrac- 
tive oriental tale of its being found embalmed is 
rejected, because no similar flower has been 
found by those who have had the most experience 
in unrolling the ancient dead, and also because 
there has never been discovered anything bear- 
ing the remotest resemblance to it, upon Egyp- 
tian sculptures. Those who are conversant with 
the wonderful features of the Egyptian religion 
and priestcraft, know how quickly everything 
was seized upon and deified which could be made 
symbolical of their tenets, and were thus trans- 
mitted to posterity figured as hieroglyphics ; and 
it is but natural to presume that this simple 
flower, with its brilliant halo, so typical of glory 
and resurrection, would have ranked high in 
their mythology. 

On examining the flower in its unexpanded 
state, it resembles, both in shape and color, a 
dried poppy-head, with the stemattached. Upon 
being immersed a moment or two in a glass of 
water, and set upright in the neck of a small 
vial, in a few moments the upper petals began to 
burst open, gradually, yet visible to the eye; 
they continued to expand until, throwing them- 
selves back in equi-distant order, there was pre- 
sented a beautiful radiated starry flower, some- 
what resembling both the passion-flower and the 
sun-flower, and yet more splendid than either. 
The unfolding still continued until the petals 
bent backward over what might be termed the 
base of the flower, presenting, in bold relief in 
its centre, its rosette of the most exquisite form 
and ornamentation, and thus assuming a new 
charm, entirely eclipsing what a moment before 
seemed its absolute perfection. The drawings 
were made at the moment when the flower pre- 
sented the phases illustrated ; but language and 
artistic skill can but feebly portray this extra- 
ordinary specimen of the floral kingdom. After 
remaining open for an hour or more, the moisture 
gradually dissipates itself, and the fibres of the 
flower contract as gradually as they expanded, 
and it reassumes its original appearance, ready 
to be unfolded again by the same simple process, 
the number of times seeming to be only limited 
by the will of the possessor. 

Dr. Dectk suggests that the flower is a native 
of the Holy Land, and is a type or variety of the 
long-lost Rose of Jericho, called also the ** Rose 
of Sharon,” and the * Star of Bethlehem,” and 
highly venerated for its rarity and peculiar pro- 
perties by the pilgrims and Crusaders, and eager- 
ly sought after by them as a priceless emblem of 
their zeal and pilgrimage, and worn on their 
escutcheons in a similar manner as the scollop- 
shell and palm branch. This idea is strengthened 
by the fact, that the resemblances of the flower, 
both opened and closed, are sculptured upon 
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tombs of two of the Crusaders buried in the 
Temple Church of London, and also in the 
cathedrals of Bayeux and Rouen in Normandy, 
where some of the most illustrious Crusaders are 
interred. 

Its botanical position is difficult to assign, as 
it presents some peculiarities of the highest and 
lowest classes. ‘The opinion most sanctioned is, 
that the flower is the pericarp or seed vessel of 
the plant, that it grows in desert or sandy places, 
and falls in due course of existence from the 
parent stem. Retaining its seed in an arid soil 
and atmosphere, it is for months and years wafted 
about by the wind, but from lack of moisture 
keeping closed. Eventually it falls upon some 
damp spot, near some well or oasis, when it 
opens, deposits its seed, and thus, by a most ex- 
quisite adaptation of means to an end, exhibited 
in this beautiful phenomenon of nature, the work 
of reproduction is commenced and concluded.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


Untried in ways of vice, and astranger to the world, 

His canvass o’er its surges the wayward youth un- 
furled; 

He turned upon the threshold and bade his home 
adieu, 

A mother then was weeping, for his peril well she 
knew. 


The wanderer is gone—in distant climes he’s roaming, 

His fragile bark is tossed where passion’s waves are 
foaming, 

Ver reefs of temptation his bounden course he’s lay- 


ing. ad 
Oh! will he pilot safe ? his mother still is praying. 


The intoxicating bowl his comrades now are filling, 

The revellers invite and the spirit pulse is thrilling ! 

But does the stranger quaff? No; the goblet passes by! 

He sees the trembling tear-drop that dimmed a moth- 
er’s eye. 


Enticing haunt’s of pleasure and dens of crimson sin? 

Are beckoning to their halls, and custom asks him in’ 

And will the youth now listen to che Syren’s damning 
lay ? 

He knows a mother’s anguish and turns his feet away. 


The wanderer is safe—the dreadful scylla’s past, 
The spirit of affection has guided to the last; 
A remembered mother’s love has baffled every harm, 
His “ pillar”? in the tempest—his ‘rainbow in the 
calm. 
a s. 


EXTRACT. 


ss He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit. 
Curb it—only to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 

Onward must it flow for ever : 
Better teach it where to go.” 


DOING GOOD. 
Never stand in idleness, 
In a world like ours ; 
Looking on while others toil, 
Heedless of thy powers. 


While thou hast an ear to list 
To a tale of woe; 

While at sight of others’ tears 
Thine own eyes o’erflow ; 


While thou hast a heart to fee 
Sympathy and love, 

And thy voice can lift a prayer 
To the Lord above ; 


Say not thou hast nought te give— 
Nought to call thine own 

Life’s best pleasures do not spring 
From one source alone. 

Shining gold may often fail 
Com(ort to impart— 

Burning eloquence may fall 
Coldly on the heart, 

Where a sympathizing tear, 
Loving word or smile, 

Might the wounded spirit heal, 
Sorrow’s night beguile. 

*T was the widow’s mite which called 
Blessings from the Lord, 

Not the lavish treasures thrown 
From the rich man’s board. 

Give the weak a helping hand ; 
Nerve him by thy might ; 

Gently lead the erring one 
Back to paths of right. 

Ever let the wanderer feel, 
On his homeward track, 

That from one he may receive 
Warmest welcomes back. 

With the mourner shed a tear, 
Smile thou with the gay ; 

Help the weary bear his load; 
Cheer his lonely way. 

Ne’er be idle, where thy hand 
Hath the power to bless; 
Nor be silent when thy voice 

Might console distress. 
Fotlow in thy Master’s steps— 

Tread the path he trod; 
Ever, with untiring zeal, 

Working what is good. 


Christian Observer. 


A method of taking off the impression of leaves, 
plants &c., in a correct and expeditious man- 
ner. 

Take half a sheet of fine wove paper, and oil 
it well with sweet oil; after it has stood a min- 
ute or two, to let it soak through, rub off the su- 
perfluous oil with a piece of paper, and let it 
hang up to dry. After the oil is pretty well 
dried in, take a lighted candle or lamp, and move 
the paper slowly over it in a horizontal direction, 
so as to touch the flame, until it is perfectly black. 
When you wish to take off impressions of plants 
lay your plant carefully on the oiled paper, and 
lay a piece of clean paper over it, and rub it 
with your finger equally in all parts for about 
half a minute; then take up your plant, and be 
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careful not to disturb the order of the leaves, 
and place it on the book, or paper on which you 
wish to havethe impression. Then cover it with 
a piece of blotting paper, and rub it with your 
finger for a short time, and you will have an im- 
pression superior to the finest engraving. The 
same piece of black paper, will serve to take off 
a great number of impressions; so that when 
you have once gone through the process of black- 
ing it, you may make an impression in a very 
short time. 

The principal excellence of this method is, that 


the paper receives the impression of the most. 


minute veins and hairs; so that you may take 
the general character of most flowers, much su- 
perior to any engraving. The impression may 
afterwards be colored according to nature. 





HOW MANY HOURS TO WORK. 


The limit of mental work varies, not only in 
various individuals, but according to the nature 
of the work itself. Johnson assigns eight hours 
a day as sufficient for study ; Sir Walter Scott 
worked four or five; mathematicians and those 
who do not tax the imagination much, may and 
do safely study 10 or 12 hours daily. Asa 
general proposition, it may be stated, that those 
studies which excite the feelings are those which 
can be least borne. On the other hand, the 
tranquil labors of the mind have a marked ten- 
dency to prolong life. “‘On meurt de Betise ” is 

perfectly true ; the unemployed brain, like the 
‘ unused muscle, decays and perishes quite as soon 
as the over wrought organ. Bernard in his 
“Treatise on the Influence of Civilization on 
Longevity,” shows the effect of brain labor of 
an unexciting kind in those who are protected 
by an assured income from the inroads of care. 
He took at random the ages of 152 individuals, 
one-half of whom were members of the Academy 
of Sciences, the other half the Academy of In- 
scriptions, and found that the average longevity 
of these mathematicians and antiquarians was 
69 years. Sir Humphrey Davy secms to have 
had in view those only who have “ battled” with 
life, when he states “ that there are few instan- 
ces in this country of very eminent men reach- 
ing to old age. They usually fail, droop, and 
die before they attain the period naturally mark- 
ed for the end of human existence ; the lives of 
our Statesmen, warriors, poets, and even philoso- 
phers, offer abundant proofs of the truth of this 
opinion,—whatever burns, consumes—ashes re- 
main !’’—Consolations in Travel, p. 171. No 
one who had the happiness of knowing the extra- 
ordinary man will doubt an instant whence these 
suggestions sprang, and to whom they most emi- 
nently applicd. Scott always asserted that Davy 
would have been a great poet had he not chosen 
to be a great philosopher. The excitement and 


its consequent effect on the frame must have been 


excessive in one of such impassioned imagina- 
tion as Davy, at the moment when the truths 
which have laid the foundation of modern Chem- 
istry were dawning on him. Even the calm and 
tranquil intellect of Newton, could not bear the 
blaze of light of his own approaching discoveries ; 
as, prostrated by its effulgence, he gave over his 
calculation to a friendly hand to finish —London 
Quarterly Review, 1855. 





ADVICE TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Britannia should first be rubbed with a woolen 
cloth and sweet oil, and then washed in warm 
suds, and rubbed with soft leather and whiting. 
Thus treated, it will retain its beauty to the last. 

New iron should be gradually heated at first ; 
after it has become inured tothe heat it is not 
likely to crack. 

It is a good plan to put new earthen-ware into 

cold waterand let it heat gradually until it boils— 

| then cool again. Brown earthen-ware, particu- 
larly, may be toughened in this way. A hand- 
ful of rye or bran thrown in while it is boiling, 
will preserve the glazing so that it will not be 
| destroyed by acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cook- 
ing with salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they 
wear ; the dirt that collects under grinds out the 
threads. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean 
them thoroughly after you have eaten your last 
meal at night. 

Woolens should be washed in very hot suds, 
and not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens. 
Wrap them in good strong paper. Steel is in- 
jured by lying in woolens. 

Suet keeps good all the year round if chopped 
and packed down in astone jar, and covered with 
molasses. 

Barley straw is the best for beds, dry husks 
slit into shreds are better than straw. 

When molasses is used in cooking it is a capi- 
tal improvement to boil and skim it before you 
use it. It takes out the unpleasant raw taste, 
and makes it almost as good as sugar. When 
molasses is used much for cooking it is well to 
prepare one or two gallons at a time. 

Never allow ashes to be taken upin wood orput 
|into wood. Always have your matches and lamps 
ready in case of sudden alarm. Have important 
| papers altogether, where you can lay your hand 
/on them at once in case of fire. 
| Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft 
_to wash your floors. Soft soap is so slippery 
_that it wastes a good deal in washing clothes. 
| It is easy to have a supply of horse-radish all 
-the winter. Have a quantity grated while the 
root is in perfection, put it in bottles, fill it with 
vinegar and keep it corked up tight. 
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VIBRATION. 

There is no pointin which the science of 
the last fifty years has made more astonishing 
advances and discoveries than in regard to Vi- 
bration. 

SounD, for example, is nothing but this, and 
the tympanum of the ear would appear simply 
to be an instrument capable of being set in cor- 
responding motion, and thus registering to the 
brain the number of these undulations in a 
second, varying as they do from thirty-two in 
a second to twenty four thousand in the same 
time. Sound then is simply a certain wave- 
like motion communicated to the air. Ina 
chord, these vibrations strike together; in a 
discord, they strike irregularly and between 
each other. 

Light, it is now also pretty well demon- 
strated, is nothing but a series of vibrations of 
a more subtle ether, and the eye only an in- 
strument for receiving and registering: them. 
There must be, it would seem, throughout all 
space that is certainly between us and the most | 
distant fixed star, an exceedingly subtle fluid, 
with none of the grossness of our atmospheric 
air, but capable of being set in undulatory mo- 
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dulatory movements, waves of light and electri- 


city acting upon.certain monads and exciting 
them to motion, and indeed to become in turn 
sources of motion, at first involuntary, but after- 
wards voluntary. Vegetable and animal life is 
thus the work of unseen, unknown moving forces 
such as those which we call light or electricity, or 
what we please. But all amounts to this, that be- 
yond any traces of matter there are traces of a 
something beyond matter acting upon it, moving 
it and shaping it in certain forms, all expressive 
of order, will, intelligence and harmonious de- 
sign, from the frost upon the window pane to 
the leaves of plants and their colors: and from 
these again to the hand of man, and even the 
instincts and intuition with which we are en- 
dowed. 

All creation thus becomes visibly the work of 
a moving power, inconceivably vast, but carry- 
ing out harmonious and settled designs through 
innumerable ages. In a word, as Agassiz has 
said, it is impossible to understand the visible 
creation, except by regarding it as the expres- 
sion of a thought of God, the embodiment of a 
design of his. 

If we now begin at the other end, and instead 


tions of extreme rapidity, and these so affect the | of looking from inert matter inward to design, 
nerves of the retina as to cause the sensation of | we look from the design outward to its effects 
light. 458, followed by twelve cyphers, thus, | on matter, what do we find? Begin with the 
458,000,000,000,000, give the number of vibra- | will of man, that great moving power of civili- 


tions a second which produce the sensation on | 
the eye of a single ray of red light. Thisis the | 


zation,that free choice, the immateriality of which 
is no less a matter of personal consciousness to 


smallest number of any kind of light; a violet | each one of us, than its power over matter. This 
ray is 727,000,000,000,000. Such is the un- | it is which makes us conscious causes, agents 
dulatory theory now generally received as the | and not merely passive recipients. We resolve 


least difficult to conceive. 

Electricity, like light, used to be considered 
as an extremely rare and subtle fluid, moving 
with a rapidity about as great as light. Now, 
however, many of its effects are to be considered 
as most easily explained by a theory of undula- 
tions of some extremely subtle medium. In fer- 
mentation also, the changes produced seem all 
attributable to a certain vibratory motion, com- 
municated in some way by light and heat to the 
fermenting body, water probably serving as the 


_ medium of communication between the particles. 


In vegetable life it would seem as if light and 
electricity, not as fluids, but as forces are the 
means of developing all growth. A single ray 
of yellow light beats against the bulb of a plant, 
or the seed of a tree, at the inconceivable rate of 
of 535,000,000 times in the millionth part of a 
second, and this acting upon the germ, awakens 
Within it some corresponding motion, and is thus 
the force thatin the course of many years gives 
growth to the tallest tree now in the forest, and 
weighing tons of matter extracted from the at- 
mosphere. 

Animal life exhibits many analogies to vege- 
table, and the line between them is not easily 
drawn. All seems to be caused by certain un- 





to lift an arm, and we do lift it; to set down a 
| foot, and we set it down; But where lies the 
| point of contact and connection between the 
spontaneous thought, the immaterial will, and 
the hand or the foot? Who shall answer this? 
Motion is the nearest point of connection to 
which we can trace it all. That hand may set 
in motion a foreseen train of causes that shall 
shake the solid earth for miles, destroy navies, 
and move trains of cars or tons of coal. Or it 
may send messages thousands of miles. All the 
other links in this chain are easily traced, but 
yet there is one link, that which unites the will 
with the first motion, mind with matter, who 
shall trace? We are all conscious of will, and 
conscious of motion, but how does the one pro- 
duce the other? A message, we shall be told, 
is in some way sent along the nerves, perhaps 
by electricity, and this moves the muscles ; but 
by the term electricity we only mean one parti- 
cular kind of vibratory motion, with which we 
are familiar. Our inquiry now is, What sets 
that motion moving? We cannot tell. All we 
can say is that at the first point at which we 
find our thoughts and conscious immaterial wills 
producing sensible effects on matter, there also 
we find the evidences of a higher thought, a more 








| 
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amazing, harmonious, complete and conscious 
will, acting upon the whole universe, from the 
most distant star, the undulations of whose light 
reach us only after travelling for ‘millions of 
years, to the sound of the little insect, the vi- 
brations of whose wings are not less than 12,000 
in a second. Vibration appears to be the nearest 
point of junction between mind and matter which 
we can trace in all creation. We can certainly 
approach as near to the direct perception of a 
personal Deity presiding over creation, as of a 


personal will in any other being out of ourselves. 
Ledger. 





"PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiove awn Meau.—Fresh ground Flour from new 
wheat is now freely offered at $650. Old stock and 
recently ground is held at $625 a 637. Sales for 
home consumption at $6 50 a $675. Extra and fancy 
brands are selling at $675 a $775. There is little 
or no export demand. Rye Flour is worth $375 a 
$4. Corn Meal is dull; strictly fresh ground Penna. 
held at $3 37 a 3 44. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull,and prices are steady. Sales 
of prme new Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 40 
a 142,and $1 50a 160 for white. Rye is wanted, 
with sales of Pennsylvania at 80c. Corn is scarce, 
with sales of prime yeMow at 64a 65c, afloat. Oats are 
scarce; sales of prime old Pennsylvania at 39 a 40c, 
and 35 a 39c for new Delaware. 

Sereps.—Cloverseed comes in freely, and sells at 
$8 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy is dull at $4 per bushel, 
and Flaxseed at $1 65 a 1 75 for domestic. 


ams LE TEACHER WANTED to take charge of 


asmall school within the limits of Southern Quarter- 
ly Meeting, and under its direction; at a moderate 
salary—-nsual branches of an English Education only 
requized. Apply to 
H. JENKINS, Camden, Del. 
or WM. W. MOORE, Phila. 


Camden, Del., 9th mo, 1856. 


J, LDRIDGE’S HILL POARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. ; 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 


Terms $70.00 per session. ae 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 


circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this institution on 
the first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures 
will be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; 
Also on Anatomy and Physiology, by a Medical Prac- 
titioner—the former illustrated by appropriate appa- 
ratus, the latter by plates adapted to the purpose.— 
TERMS—$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges ex- 
cept for the Latin and French languages, which will 
be $5 each. For Circulars, including references and 
r particulars, address 
Peerrce: ’ BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
Lonponcrove P. O., Chester County, Pa 


9 mo. 6—St. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 


signed 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


REEN LAWN SEMINARY. This School is 
handsomely situated near Unionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.,nine miles south-west from West Chester, and 
sixteen north-west from Wilmington, and is easy of 
access by means of public stages, daily from Wilming- 
ton, and tri-weekly from West Chester. The falland 
winter term will commence on the first of Ninth month 
next, and continue twenty-eight weeks. All the essen- 
tial branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught, also Drawing, Ornamental Needle-work, and 
the French Language. Extra, five dollars for the 
French, and three for Needle-work, per term. 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, fifty five dollars per 
term of twenty weeks, one half payable in advance. 
For circulars, address the principal. 
Green Lawn, Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
LYDIA C. WOODWARD, Teach 
J. ALEXANDER BOND. : —on 


ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
(F GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
commence on the Ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
in session for forty weeks; pupils will be received 
for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) 

The course of instruction in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
English Education. Lectures will be given during 
the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

Mathematics, Drawing, and the Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 

This Institution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
R. It is easy of access, being within five minutes walk 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, from 
either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’ School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which are designe to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 

Library and class books furnished by the School, 
for the use of which $2 per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnishe! at the usual prices. 

Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked. 

Letters directel to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 





